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‘¢ Nil dictum quod non dictum prius”’— 





‘* And ’tis the sad complaint and almost true, 
Whate’er we write we bging forth nothing new.” 


Cowper. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
Sir, 


Modern writers have acquired ahabit of railing 
against plagiarism, and so fas able has the theme 
become, that few are disposed to pause in order to 
investigate, how far their censures may be just. 
There are no laws suffieiently rigid to protect an 
author from the theft of his ideas; it has in conse- 
quence become a point of honour, among authors, 
never to consider a thought their own, which has 
been_published before. The principle is unques- 
tionably highly favourable to the exertions of ge- 
nius, and should as far as possible be respected. 
But it has been carricd too far—Is not a man in- 
titled to credit, who places an old idea in anew 
light, as well as he from whom it was originally 
derived? ‘The credit of invention is certainly supe- 
rior to that of ingenuity, but both are intitled to 
respect. 

If it were possible te present to a person, a rose, 
who had never seen one, he would be delighted with 
its fragrance, and his description of its colours 
would be glowing and animated—W ould it not be 
highly unjust to accuse him of plagiarism, who 
had thus ignorantly used, perhaps, the very words 
which on a thousand similar occasions had been ar- 
ranged in the same order?=—It would seem proba- 
ble, that many of the instances of plagiarism, against 
which writers continue so loudly to inveigh, have 
originated from as innocent and unintentional a 
source. Search the pages of those writers who 
abound most with original thoughts and opinions, 
and you will find among them many which may 
be traced to a “far distamt date.””—Men who are 
conscious of the powers of their own minds, and 
Conscious that they are indebted to no foreign ori- 
gin, for their ideas, seldom search deeply to find 
Whether others have advanced before them the 
«me thoughts—In fact, there are certain subjects, 
0 which all men who think rationally, must think 
dike, and therefore no very great credit should be 
ttached to him who first expresses ideas which 
'€ common to all. 

_In the sciences it is of importance to investigate 
he claims of authors'to inventions, which as they 
tad to the benefit of mankind, should be intitled 
“the most henourable attention. In general the 
'k is nof-difficult—Most men of reading are suf- 
“ently acquainted with the discoveries of the an- 
“ent and moderr philosophers, to protect them 
Kom the claims of the illiberal and artful. Modern 


authors who are less noted, but many of whom are 
highly respectable,—generally take the pains to 
establish their own claims. 

In conversing with men of very limited reading, 
it is by no means unusual to hear remarks, which 
have been made by the learned long before. Ma- 
ny a man has defended the authenticity of the 
Christian religion, against the arguments of Vol- 
taire, Hume and Bolingbroke, who never heard the 
names of Paley or Soame Jenyns. 

The object of this short paper is not to defend the 
opinion, that “there is nothing new under thesun,”— 
but merely to protect writers against the general 
cry of “ Plagiarism.” And to prove that there is 
no necessity for silence, because ethers have spoken 
before us- 

Lucio. 
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MESS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


In the course of our labours, we have occasion, 
sometimes, to inspect the bad, as well as the good 
in works of literature. After sporting in the flowery 
pages of an Appison or GoLpSsMITH, we are 
forced to wade through the mud of American poli- 
tics, or to listen with tingling ears to a holiday har- 
rangue. It is not always permitted us to laugh 
with Fielding, or to sneer with Swift, we are some- 
times doomed to travel over the barren waste of In- 
dian Literature, and to stop at many a wigwam, 
and mark the zatives “ yelling out syllables of sense- 
less dolour.” The ensuing remarks upon that 
bombast, which characterises and disgraces most 
of the ephemeral productions of our infant republic, 
were written a few years since, and, with scarcely 
an alteration,are now published in the Port Folio, asa 
proof that we have had no occasion to change our 
sentiments, and that we are not at ail solicitous for 
that kind of popularity, which is basely run efter 
through the vile road of Hypocrisy and Adulation. 
We never praise American absurdity, merely be- 
cause it is American. We disclaim all pretensions 
to that sort of patriotism. 

The following specimen of the sublime in Ame- 
rican composition, is almost the only style of writ- 
ing popular in the country. If a scholar of the 
European model could forget his classical lore, 
throw away his taste, quench his imagination, fal- 
sify his judgment, and become “ a motley fool, a 
miserable varlet,” and write July orations, or toasts, 
or descriptions, in the manner of the follewing, there 
is no doubt but he would bask in the broadest sunshine 
of success, and be hailed a beautiful, patriotic, and 
tru American writer. If he should sit down, and, 
in this style Jcomposef a panegyric upon a certain 
country, proving it to be “ as far as words and terms 
can go,” the most free, sovereign and enlightened of 

any upon the globe, it would at once exalt and 
enrich the fatriot author. He might be a Gover- 
ner of the State, or a Major General in the Militia. 
** Blushing honours” would thicken about him; 
opulence would give him Eagles by the handful, 





even the gripe of gur Pedlar Avarice would relax, 


and the Franklins of the time would tear out halt 
a page of their economical diary. It is therefore 
modestly suggested in a spirit of friendship and 
good will, that from and after the date hereof, the 
Benegstd tribe in all our great national works, assume 

the manner of the immortal writer below; a man- 
ner exactly suited to the meridian of the times, 
and to the habits of the country; a manner that 
would rescue him, who employed it from every 
imputation of servility to Roman or English com- 
binations of style; a. manner so fulsome, so stu- 
pid, so independent, so free, so truly Americen 
as could not fail of delighting “ mzilions.” But it is 
ungenerous to keep impatient Curiosity so dong 
Waiting in theanti-chamber. Without more delay, 
we introduce said Curiosity to the famous 


New-Yerk Description of the Launch of the Frigate 
President. 


Yesterday morning, at ten o’clock precisely, the 
daughter of the Forest and the heir of the Ocean 
embraced, in peerless majesty, her destined ele- 
ment. The order, beauty, grandeur, and godlike 
sublimity of the scene, the pen of man cannot de- 
pict. The beholders alone can know the mingled 
sensations of pleasure, of joy, and of national glory 
that the scene excited. ‘The harbour on both sides 
for some distance was thronged with vessels, whose 
decks were covered with admiring beholders. The 
neighbouring hills, house tops, and even the shores 
of Long Island were crowded with spectators, whose 
acclamations echoed the glory of America. Seve- 
ral artillery and volunteer companies, according to 
the arrangements of General Hughes, paraded near 
the shore, and after she entered the water, closed 
the scene with a /cu-de-joie. On the whole we 
think it the most noble scene ever exhibited on this 
side of the Atlantic. Her construction, timber 
and workmanship, reflect much honour upon her 
builders, and great merit is due to the judgment 
of Mr. Cheeseman, under whose direction she 
moved with the most perfect ease and harmony, 
and with a noble bow bade the land adieu! 


COMMENTARYs 


At ten o’clock precisely, the daughter of the 
Forest and the heir of the Ocean emdbraced,—Consi- 
dering the very lofty and sonorous style of this nau- 
tical Poet Laureat, he certainly begins in a ‘dry, 
hard, and matter of fact manner. It is quite an 
astronomical or rather almanack exordium. It is 
by no means. inflated, and pompous, and foolish 
like the rest of the foem. ‘The author does not 
strike a grand key note at the beginning. “ Ten 
o’clock precisely,” is a low, dull, obtuse sound, 
and “ frlods is weary way” through our ears. Pass- 
ing by this prosaic.phrase, we come now to notice 
the unseasonable hour of assignation between ‘the 
daughter of the Forest and the Aeir of the Ocean,” 
and the indelicacy of our poet in thus publicly expos, 
ing their amour. We must confess that ten o’ciock 
in the morning is a very early season for enjoy- 
ment. ‘{n the works of the learned and pious 


STERNE, mention is made of Sgiurday night as a 
sort of carnival of love and matrimony; and, as 
we are credibly informed it is the fact in many fami- 
lies, that Hymen, Cupid and Venus sometimes pro» 





phanely and wantonly revel together on a Synday, 






rs 
* 
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but § ten o’clock frrecisely!” Aye ten in the morn- | 
ing. This istoo much, Fie; Mr. Poet, | 


Your closely clinging amorous pair, 

Forest’s daughter, Ocean’s beir, 

With throbbing veins, and bosoms bare, 
Commence their joys too early. 


Should fondest bridegroom in the land 
So soon provoke the dalliance bland, 
Ere many an hour glass shed it’s sand, 
I trow he’d look most surly. 


Solomon, who was gn ex/erienced lover, remarks 
that there is “ a time to embrace and a time to re- 
frain from embracing.” This rule is strangely con- 
founded by those illustrious and most amorous 
lovers the “ heir of the Forest and the daughter of 
the Ocean.” But stop. Butsoft. ‘This isa tick- 
lish subject. ‘* Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” ‘The 
frolic Powers of Ridicule have laughed long enough 
at the morning amours of Tar and Timber and 
Salt water. 


‘¢ Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt.” 


“Peerless majesty’”’—-It would not be fair to sup- 
pose, that our /oe¢ was in the habit of studying 
English authors; but as Milton was a refiudlican, 
Paradise Lost might have been consulted. The 
* moon rising in cloudy majesty,” suggested “fieer- 
less majesty.’’ Peerless is a most unfortunate word 
to be a companion to Majesty. A more improper 
and unappropriate epithet could not be chosen 
from the mighty mass of the English language. 
But “ peerless majesty” is a fine, nonsensical, bom- 
bastical and rumbling phrase, and therefore is the 
very pink of taste for an .4merican newspaper, and 
is sure to be popular among a majority of our 
loving countrymen, and cause them to salute the 
Author as a clever man and a wonderful genus. 

“ The godlike sublimity of the scene, the pen 
of man cannot depict.” Here is a wonderful flight. 
Montgolfier and Blanchard with all their balloons 
crept upon the ground in comparison of the auda- 
cious, lofty and empyreal excursion of our poet 
from one of the docks of New-York. It is uncer- 
tain whether this paragraph bard is a Pagan ora 








Jew, but he applies a religious phrase to an ordi- 
nary occurrence, very much hke a Freaiien. Tt 
seems from the concluding member of this extra- 
ordinary sentence, that the pen of a celestial being 
could alone describe the heavenly sight. What 
blasphemy and nonsense are here; but this is the 
fashionable rant of the day, and many a wondering 
American, with moony eyes, stares enraptured by 
wiiole pages of such fustian. 

“ The behoelders alone can know the mineled 
sensations of pleasure, of joy, and of national glory 
that the scene excited.” ‘Yhis is rather a selfish 
and ilbberal remark. It is devilish hard that edsert 
friends could not feel these “ mingled sensations.”’ 
How deeply it is to be regretted that the “ pleasure” 
and “ joy” and “ national glory,” resulling from a 
launch, were confined entirely to the Jack Tars, 
and “ admiring behoiders” at New-York. 

“ The harbour was thronged with vessels.” 
“ Thronged.” A very forcible word, and _ strik- 
ingly exemplifying that proneness to exaggeration 
and fustian,*® for which we are the laughing stock 





* A wretched, patchwork, Gallic and corrupt ‘style 
has long prevailed in our country. Jt is not English. 
But it is very current in the compositions of our July 
orators. Every word and phrase in this new vocabulary, 
is detected and branded at once by The British Review- 
ers, wheuever they notice a Columbian production of 
this class. They call it, m derision, an Americanism. 
It is original. It has no affinity with the manner of Ad- 
dison, Swift or Johnson. It is a sort of revolutionary 
dia'ect, and was begotten and born in the month Ventose. 
It was once the fashionable jargon of a low quarier 
in Boson, cated Cliver’s Dock, famous both for the 


~ 
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of foreign critics. The fact is the above harbour 
was not ‘hronged, nor choaked, nor overflowing with 
vessels. When the Americans have a better edu- 
cation at some future OxForp, and not in the fa- 
natic schools and Calvinistic colleges of the country; 
when they study Greek and Roman and English 
authors, instead of tumid Orations, and the Sancho 
Panza proverbs of Benjamin Franklin, they will 
then learn to express themselves with elegant sim- 
plicity and IN THE IDIOM OF THEIR ANCESTORS. 
“ The neighbouring hills, house tops, and even 
the shores of Long Island were crowded with spec- 
tators, whose acclamations echoed the glory of 
America.” Another example of the braggart’and 
hyperbolical, so much in request among the minor 
scribblers of Americae This new and wild and 
foolish mode of composition first saw the ligit in 
a Wigwam, was rocked and swaddled and dandled 
by Committees of correspondence and safety, was 
introduced into good company at Oliver’s Dock, 
and now, in its adult state, stalks through many 
a column of our papers. To a classical eal 
nothing can be more dissonant than such jargon. 
‘Yo sound judgment and correct taste, nothing can 
be more offensive than such puerile tumidity. 
From simple narrative to vivid description, this 
extravagant bloated style is too prevalent. What- 
ever is seen or heard in America is * unequalled,” 
“ wonderful,” “ vastly great” and * immensely pro- 
digicus.” If aman die, then ‘a universe is in 
tears,’’ if a cannen explode, “ the whoie world re- 
verberates the deafening sound;” if two or three 
are gathered together, it is “San immense multitude 
thronging and pressing,” it is Milton’s “ numbers 
without number;” it fills and covers the whole 
earth. Now this bombast will answer very well for 
a Zuwn meeting bawler, anxious to gull the misera- 
ble populace, gaping to be instructed, whether their 
natural baseness and malignity shall be employed 
to quench genius, orto fire a city, to open a 
Feather-bag, or unligad a ‘Var-barrel. But it is 
too low and absurd, and vicious to enter into a sen- 
tence of legitimate composition. It is to be hoped 
that from such specimens of style, the whole of 
American authors wili not be judged, by transat- 
jlantic criticism. For there is acerrect band in this 
country, who'to genius add taste, and to taste judg- 
ment, and to judement skill, in the various arts of 
pure and elegant composition. ‘The individuals, 
who compose this corps, are not confined to the 
Eastern or the Southern States. They are to be 
found throughout eur territory. ‘To mention names 
would be invidious and improper, but such men are, 
who are incredulous to that quackish theory, which 







it in a new way, because the folly of the times ha, 
sanctioned it. sets, 

“ ‘They paraded near thé shore, and, after she 
entered the water, closed ‘the scene with a fey g, 
joie.’ Here it is natural to recollect Milton’s 
“yout on rout, confusion worse confounded.” Wha 
a medley of images throng upon the mind! In the 
compass of two lines, we behold a military array 
a ship launch, the melancholy closing ofa theatric 
scene, and the brilliant glare of rejoicing fires, 
Nay, the poet is not satisfied with the copiousness 
of Ais English, but swells his subject with a phrase 
of France; as a cook lards the plump quail, org 
tailor tacks lace to gorgeous brocade. Herve we 
have parading, and entering, and closing, an@ fir. 
ing ne 

ie ** 

‘* Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder,” 


* On the whole, we think it the most noble 
scene ever witnessed on this side the Atlantic,” 
Our poet is stiflin the upper region, and “ witi: no 
middie flight intends to soar.”’ The launch of a 
frigate is a pleasing spectacle, and so important an 
addition to our naval strength, suggests agreeable 
images of national glory. All this is true, and in 
this itis natural and laudable to be interested. But 
it is not true that this isthe most noble scene ever 
witnessed on this side ofthe AuUauntic. It is a ludi- 
crous exaggeration. 

“She moved with the most perfect ease and 
harimony, and, with a noble bow, bade the land 
adieu!” 

Our sublim®poet, as if he had reserved all his 
strength ull now, here appears giyantically sublime: 


‘* Greater he looks, and more than mortal stares, 
Who thus the wonders of the deep declares.” 


His ship, like the fabled Juno, is described with 
an eye to the “ Ast Ego” of VirciL: 


‘¢ She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen.” 


Still thefe is a visible mixture of the familiar with 
the supernatural, even in these lofty images. It 
seems as ii the bard were thinking of some pretty 
felloW, taking leave of bis mistress, or a powdered 
beau, gliding gracefully through a ball-room, and 
practicing the retiring bow, just taught by the dane- 
ing master. Perhaps, however, he is here only 
availing himself of the figure ambiguity, or unin- 
telligible, of which he seems remarkably fond. A 
ship, if right we read our Nautical Dictionary, may 
have a Low, and, if this be the poet's meaning, 





would reject the study of the ancients, and adopt 
as models of sentiment and of language, the re- 
ports of a French Convention. There are men of 
letters here, who hold in sovEREIGN contempt 
that paltry style, which deforms so much of con- 
versation, and so much of writing. ‘here are 
who assiduously study their Mother tongue, in the 
purest Huglish authors, and who are both solicit- 
ous and proud to copy the style of the Augustan 
age, whether to be referred to in Rome, or Albicn. 
‘} his literary cerps are wholly ignorant of that Zn- 
dian idiom so much in vogue. They disclaim it. 
If fatrictism end national vanity are to be gratified 
by taking and wriling in this dialect, these men 
will make no such sacrifice. They will support 
the rights of Common sense. ‘They will adhere 
to the old, established and approved modes of 
speech, and will neither publish nonsense nor spell 











| stench of its fish, and,.the execrable odour of its 
politics. In the early epoch of our glorious revolu- 
tion, men were commonly tarred ana feathered in 
this agreeable place. Liderty poles were always exalted 
here. French nags have often waved over this suburb of 


St. Antoine—Here whole oxen have been reasted and de. 
voured by the dungry barbarians of democraey, and if a 
Genet should again appezr, more poor oxen would be 
sacriaced by the votaries of St. Oliver. 








his favourite may bid Mother Earth good bye, 
without any extraordinary extiavagance, either of 
meaning, or gesticulation. Perhaps, also, in the 
fervour of his fancy, he has chosen to put into the 
hands of his ship, a 60w and arrows, for the pur- 
pose of piercing some of the cursed pirates of the 
ocean; or, as he is so much of an enamorato, we 
may suspect he has in his eye part of the furniture 
r of the god of Love. The expression * 7od/e bow,” 
seems to support this solution; for, as the poet is 
a man of reading, he might have recollected that 
beautiful and tender passage in the pedlar’s ballad, 
commonly called, ** The mourniul Tragedy of Ko- 
sanna.’ 


Little Cupid bent his noble borw, 
Which left a fatal dart behind, 
That prov’d Rosanna’s overthrow. 


After having, at some length, in a style of bur- 
lesque and banter, thus analysed this curious pal* 
graph, it may stem impertinent.to close the subject 
gravely. But the theme is of importance, and de 
serves the sober consideration of ali, who aspire ( 
write and Converse with purity, elegance, and sim 
plicity. ‘This paragraph was not seiected for the 
purpose of exc-ustve animadversion, We have 
farticular spleen azainst this individual composilio!s 
| it was picked up from a miass ef similar writings 
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‘, America, a8 a type,of a very comamon, current, 
utterly vicious style, at once the fashion and 
disgrace of the countrys Criticism 1s useful and 
shall speak, though her veice “ orate harsh thun- 
der” to the ear of true Patriots, Ju/y Orators, bom- 
pastic Editors, fustain Scribblers, college boys e¢ id 
nus omnes Our reproach and ridicule are intend- 


and 


ed to reform. America has indulged this rant too 
much. It is time it should be reasoned, ridiculed 
and hooted away. We must choose this day whom 
we will serve. We have the “ Moses and Prophets’’ 
of language. We have Dean Swift, Joseph Addi- 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, and Sir W. Jones. We 
nave too the miserable remnants of Cromwell’s 
Puritanism, the “ Babylonish dialect” of our “ fore- 
fathers at Plymouth,” the “ red lattice phrases” of 
acquitted felons, and the “ hissing hot’’ speeches 
from many a Town meeting. Of these deformi- 
ties let us be ashamed, and strive to emulate a dic- 

tion, pure, simple, expressive and English. 

=_—_ 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[Coatinued. } 
TO THE REVD. JOHN NEWTON. 
May 31, 1783. 
We rather rejoice than mourn with you on 
the occasion of Mrs. C—’s death. In the case of 
believers, death has lost his sting, not only with 
respect to those he takes away, but with respect 
to survivors also. Nature indeed, will always sug- 
gest some causes of sorrow, when an amiable and 
christian friend departs, but the scripture, so many 
more, and so much more important reasons to re- 
joice, that on such occasions perhaps more remark- 
avly than on any other, sorroweis turned into joy. 
The law of our land is affronted if we say the king 
dies, and insists on it that he only demises. This, 
which is a fiction, where a monarch only is in 
question, in the case of a christian, is reality and 
truth. He only lays aside a body, which it is his 
privilege to be incumbered with no longer; and 
instead of dying, in that moment. he begins to live. 
But this the world does not understand. therfore 
the kings of it must go on demising tothe end of 
the chapter. 
WV. C. 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
June 8, 1783. 
Aly Dear William, 


Ourseverest winter,conmmonly called the spring 
is now over, and I find myself seated in my 
favourite recess, the green house. In such a si- 
tuation, so silent, so shady, where no human foot is 
heard, and where only my myrtles presume to 
peep in at the windew, you may suppose I have 
ho interruption, to complain of, and that my 
thoughts are perfectly at my command. But the 
beauties of the spot are themselves an interruption. 
my attention being called upon by those very 
myrtles, by a double row of grass pinks just be- 
ginning te blessomand by a bed of beans already 
in bloom ; and you are to consider it, if you please, 
as no small proofof my regard, that though you 
have so many powerful rivals, I disengage myself 
from them all, atid devote txis hour entirely to you. 

You are not acquainted with the Revd. Mr. 
Bull of Newport, perhaps it is as well for you that 
you are not- You would regret still mere than 
you do, that there are so many miles interposed 
between us. He spends part of the day with us to- 
morrow. A dissenter, but a liberal ene, a man of 
letters, and of genius; master of a fine imagination, 
or rather not master of it; an iniaginatioh which, 
when he finds himself in the company he loves, 
and can confide in, runs away withhim into such 
fields of speculation, as amuse sand enliven every 
other imagination that has the happiness to be of 
the party ! at other times he has a tender and delicate 
sort of melancholy in his disposition, rot less agree- 
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companions in such a world as this, than men of 
such a temperament. Every scene of life ha two 

sides, a dark and a bright one, and the mind has an 

equal mixture of melancholy and vivacity, is best of 
all qualified for the contemplation of either. He 

can be lively without devity, and pensive without 

dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. But—he 

smokes tobacco—nothing is perfect— 

Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 

Qn the other side I send you a something, a song 
if you please, composed last Thursday—the inci- 
dent happened the day before.* 

W. C. 


YO THE REV, JOHN NEWTON, 


June 13, 1783. 
My Dear Friend, 


I thank you for your Dutch communications. 
The suffrage of such respectable men must have 
given you much pleasure, a pleasure only to be 
exceeded by the consciousness you had before of 
having published truth, and of having served a good 
master by doing so. 

I have always regretted that your ecclesiastical 
history went no further. I never saw a work that I 
thought more likely to serve the cause of truth, nor 
history applied to so good a purpose. The facts 
incontestable, the grand observations upon them all 
irrefragable, and‘the style in my judgment, incom- 
parably better than that of Robertson or Gibbon. 
I would give you my reasons for thinking so, if I 
had net a very urgent one for declining it. You 
have no ear for such music, whoever may be the 
performer. What you added, but never printed, is 
quite equal to what has appeared, which I think 
might have encouraged you to proceed though you 
missed that freedom m writing, which you found 
before. While you wer€gtOlney this was at least 
possible; in a state of retirement you had leisure, 
without which I suppose Paul himself could not 
have written his epistles. _ But those davs are fled, 
and every hope of a continuation is fled with them. 

The day of judgment is spoken of not only as a 
surprise, but a snare—a snare upon all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. A difference indeed wil! obtain 
in favour of the godly, which is, that though a snare, 
a sudden, in some sense an unexpected, and in every 
sense an awful event, yet it will find them prepared 
to meet it. But the day being thus characterized 
a wide field is comsequently open to conjecture, 
some will look forjitat one period, and some at 
another; we shall most of us prove at last to have 
been mistaken, and if any should prove to have 
guessed aright, they will reap no advantage, the 
felicity of their conjecture being incapable of proof 
till the day itself shall prove itt My own senti- 
ments upon the subject, appear to me perfectly 
scriptural, though I have no doubt that they differ 
totally from those ot ali who have ever thought ebout 
it, being however so sinzular, and of no importance 
to the happiness of mankind, and beiag moreover 
difficult to swallow, just in preportion as they are 
peculiar, I keep them to myself. 

I am, and always have been, a great observer of 
natural appearances, but I think not a superstitious 
ones The fallibility of those speculations, which 

lead men of fanciful minds to interpret scripture by 
the contingencies of the day, is evident from this 
consideration, that what the God of the scriptures 
has seen fi! to conceal, he will not, as the Ged of 
nature, publish. He is one and the same in both 
capacities, and consistent with himself, and his pur- 
pose, if he designs a*secret, impenetrable in what- 
ever way we attempt to open it, It is impossible, 
however, for an observer of natural p»xnomena, not 
to be struck with the singularity of the present sea- 
son. The fogs 1 mentioned in my last, still conti- 








able in its way. No men are better qualified for \ 


* Here followed his song of the Rose. 
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nue, though ’till yesterday the earth was as dry as 
intense heat could make it. The sun continues to 
rise and set without his rays, and hardly shines at 
noon, even in acloudiessskv. Ateleven last night 
the moon was a dull red, she was neatly at her 
highest elevation, and had the colour of heated brick. 
She would naturally, | know, have such an appear- 
ance looking through a misty atmosphere, but that 
such an atmosphere should obtain for so long a time, 
and in a country where it has not happened in my 
remembrance, even in the winter, is rather remark- 
ablee We have had more thunder-storms than 
have consisted well with the peace of the fearful 
maidens in Olney, though not so many as have 
happened in places at no great distance, nor se vio- 
lent. Yesterday morning, however, at seven o’cloct, 
two fire-balls burst either in the steeple or close to 
it. William Andrews saw them meet at that point, 
and immediately afier’saw such a smoke issue from 
the apertures in the/’Ssteeple, as soon rendered it 
invisible: the noise of the explosion surpassed all 
the noise [ ever heard—you would have thought 
that a thousand sledge-hammers were battering 
great stones to powder, all in the same instant. The 
weather is still as hot, and the air is full of vapour, 
as if there had been neither rain nor thunder all the 
summer. 

There was once a periodical paper published, 
called Mist’s Journal. A name well adapted to the 
sheet before you. Misty, however, as | am, I do 
not mean to be mystical, but to be understood, like 
an almanac-maker, according to the letter. As a 
poet, nevertheless, 1 claim, if any wonderful event 
should fellow, a right to apply all and every such 
post-prognostic, to the purposes of the tragic muse, 


Yours, » , Pm oe 


TO THE REV. ¥OHN NEWTON. 


June 17, 178%. 
My Dear Friend, 


Your letter reached Mr. Se—— while Mr. ——~ 
was with him; whether it wrought any change in 
his opinion of that gentleman, as a preacher, I kuow 
not, but for my own part | give you full credit for 
the soundness and rectitude of yours. Noman was 
ever scolded out of his sins. The heart corrupt 
as it is, and because it is so, grows angry if it be not 
treated with some management and good manners, 
and scolds again. 
haps to be stroked, though ke will growl even un- 
der that operation, but if you touch him roughly, 
he will bite. There is no grace that the spirit. of 
self can counterfeit with more success than a reli- 
gious zeal. A man thinks he is fighting for Christ, 
and he is firhting for his own notions. He thinks 
that he is skiliully searching the hearts of others, 
When he is only gratifying the malignity of his 
own; and charitably supposes his hearers destitute 
of all grace, that he may shine the more in his own 
eyes by comparison. When he has performed this 
notabic task, he wonders that they are not converted, 
* he has given it them soundly and if they do not 
tremble, and confess that God is in him of a truth, 
he gives them up as reprobate, incorrigible, and lost 
for ever.” Buta man that loves.me, if he secs me 
in an error, will pity me, and will endeavour calmly 
to convince me of it, and persuade me to forsake it. 
if he has great and good news to tell me, he will 
not do it angrijy, and in much heat and discempo,- 
sure of spirit. [i is not therefore easy to conceive 
on what ground a minister can justify a conduct, 
which only proves that he does not understand his 
errand. ‘Phe absurdity of it would certainly strike 
him if he were not himself deluded. 

A people will always love a minister, if a minis. 
ter seems to leve his people. ‘The old maxim, 
Simile agit in simile, i$ iy no case more exactly verie 
hed: therefore you were beloved at Olney, and if 
you preached to the Chickesaws, aud Chuctaws, 
would be equally beloved by them, 


A surly mastiff will bear per-’ 
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EPISTOLARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{In our last, we preserved a very curious letter, addressed 
by the archbishop of Canterbury to William Penn. 
Ve have been favoured with another original com- 
munication upon the same subject. The proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, it seems, had accountably fallen under 
the suspicion of an attachment to the church of Rome. 
This calumny, so atrocious, in the estimation of every 
quaker, the subsequent letter from the candid and 
courteous Tillotson appears designed fully to over- 

throw. } 

April 29, 1686. 
SIR, 


I am sorry that the suspicion which I had enter- 
tained concerning you, of which I gave you the true 
account in my former letter, hath occasioned so 
much trouble and inconvenience to you. And I do 
now declare with great joy, that I am fully satisfied 
that there was mo just ground for that suspicion, 
and therefore I do heartily beg your pardon for it. 
And ever since you were pleased to give me that 
satisfaction, [ have taken all occasions to vindicate 
you in this matter, and shall be ready to do it to the 
person that sent you the inclosed whenever he will 
please to come to me. 1am very much in the 
country, but I will take the first opportunity to visit 
you at Charing Crosse, and renew our acquaintance, 
in I which tooke great pleasure. I rest 

Your faithful friend, 
Jo. TrLLotson. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


Since the publication of our last article, respecting 
the progress of literature in America, we have the sa- 
tisfaction to learn, that Bratlford’s new edition of Dr. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, continues toexperience patronage 
the most prompt and liberal. ‘The enterprise of the 
publisher keeps pace with the curiosity of the pub- 
lic,and nothing is omitted on the part of the proprie- 
tor of this splendid work, to render it worthy the 
attention of his-countrymen. In addition to the 
numerous plates in the London copy, a map ef the 
United States, on a large Xcale, and a map of each 
state in the union, from the latest surveys, and the 
best authorities willbe given. The geographical and, 
above all, the biographical articles of American or# 


gin, Which the proprietor has stipulated to obtain’ 


from many hterary characters of celebrity, cannot 
fail to interest our countryinen, both from the im- 
portance of the subjects and the mode of treating 
We rejoice, for the sake of science and lite- 
rature, that this extensive work has been projected. 


them. 


Mr. Hugh Maxwell, printer and bookseller in 
this city, is engaged in reprinting, in a beautiful 
manner, the miner poems of CamorEns, the Por- 
tuzuese Homer, who, after having been‘treated with 
the most signal ingratitude by his own countrymen, 
has found. whatthe unhappy and persecuted always 
have found, a faithful friend to fame in a British 
advocate. We allude to the aflectionate, elegant, 
and spirited tribute to the memory of the poet of 
Portugal, by lord Strangford, whe in a most capti- 
vating and candid biography, and in an impassioned 
and elegant version of his canzonets, has done the 
amplest justice to the injured Camogens. We re- 
eommend this book in the strongest manner, to all 
who have ataste for poetry, sweet without luscious- 
ness, tender without affectation, and simple without 
iNSIPICitye 


The Crassic Press of W. Poyntier, & Co. 
has since our last notice of its operations, Leen con- 
stantly o’/ed, and the valuable books which the judg- 
ment of the proprietors has selected and their 
industry has published, attest the importance and 
value of this establishment, to which from the first 
moment of its projection, we have always looked 
with an eye of peculiar complacency. We have 
already noticed the Casar, the Virgil, the Biography 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


» 
of Sir W. Jones, and other books from this press. 
The proprietors have since published, editions of 
some of the best Greek and Latin classics in a style, 
highly creditable to their taste and to their honest 
ambition to rival, if not to surpass, the London co- 
pies. Among the books, which have issued lately 
from the Classic Press, we notice Horace, Ovip, 
SALLusT, and Lucian. Ali these are sufficiently 
| well executed, and their correctness has, in many 
instances, been tried by"the ordeal of academical 
scrutiny. Always delighted with the progress of 
learning in any part of the world, we are peculiarly 
pleased to remark its advancement here, because, 
from the genius of our government, from the gross 
imperfections of our systems of education, and 
from the manners and principles of the people, we 
consider the circumstance as a sort of miracle. 


Mr. Thomas S. Manning, has printed for Mr. 
John Watts, an animated defence of our holy reli- 
gion, entitled, “Christianity, the Friend of Man,” 
by James George Durham, A. B. of Corpus Christ 
College, Cambridge, “This tract, which has for its 
motto, the 


Petite hinc juvenesque senesque 
Finem animo certum miserisque, viatica canis, 


| of Persius, is a pleasing proof of the genius, as well 


as ardour of a juvenile advocate of the sacred cause. 
The work is written in a style of fervid declamation, 
well calculated to rouse some, and to edily others. 
The topics are very judiciously selected, and the 
general tendency will convince the critic as well as 
the Christian, that the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim is better than the vintage of Sibmah. 


Tuomas G. FEessEnbEN, Esq. so advantageous- 
ly known to the British aad American public, as a 
most suceessful imitator of the happiest humour of 
Hudibras, is, we understand, engaged at New-York, 
in preparing, with large additions, a new edition of 
the most popular of ‘his performances. Mr. Fes- 
senden’s fame in this amusing waik of literature, is 
fully established, not merely by the popularity of 
his writings among his own countrymen, but on the 
broader pedestal of British praise. We counsel him, 
in future, to desert the arid and thorny path of 
party contention, and employ his sprightly talents 
on themes, which will not only interest the Ameri- 
can, but the English reader.. Above all, we exhort 
him not to exhaust his genius, and impair his con- 
stitution, in aid of any description of the soz disant 
politicians of our country, who Most assuredly, with 
the natural baseness, ingratitude, and levity of the 
republican character, will insolently attempt to use 
his talents, as tools for their foolish, or feeble pro- 
jects, and then cast off the poet, as a garment 
worn threadbare. Let Mr. Fessenden remember, 
that the fanatics and democrats, with which this 
country is choked, are his natural enemies, and that 
his best, if not his only friends, belong to a party 
equally strangers to ingratitude, to cant, and toa 
commonweaith, 


“ Fenelon’s Pious Reflections for every month in 
the year, with the life of the author prefixed,” have 
just appeared from the Polyglot office of John 
Watts. ‘This excellent manual of devotion, though 
more particularly devoted to the instruction of those, 
who profess the Roman Caiholic faith, may be ad- 
yantageously reposited not only in the closet, but 
in the heart of every Christian. 

It is at once elegant and pious, enthusiastic 
without fanaticism, and religious without cant. Few 
of the professional tracts of the archbishop of Cam- 
bray are better entitled to a careful perusal. Not 
only the rank and religious zeal of the illustrious 
and amiable author, but thé intrinsic merit of this 
little volume will be sufficient to persuade many to 
inspect it, who are not of the Romish communion. 

This book appears with every advantage that the 
printer can bestow. It is printed in a pocket siz, 
om woven paper, and in a very neat brevier type. 
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The title page exhibits a vignette very graphically 
executed. It forms an apprepriate head piece 4, 
any literary performance, and represents Study, jp 
the figure of a contemplative youth, bending With 
intense curiosity over the classical page. 


Mr. H. Maxwell, has published for F. Nichols 
vol. 1, of *Flements of General Knowledge, intro. 
ductory to useful books in the principal branches of 
Literature and Science. Designed chiefly for the 
junior students in the universities and the higher 
classes in schocls. By Henry Kett, B. D. Feijloy 
and Tutor of Trinity college, Oxford.” We are 
glad that an edition of this very practical and ele: 
gant work has been undertaken in this country, 
Several editions, published within a short time, have 
proved that the work is deemed a valuable addition 
to the already copious catalogue of school books, 
We have perused it very attentively, and find much 
to admire in the orthodoxy of its sentiments, the 
eloquence of its style, and the utility of its pre. 
cepts. The place of the author’s education and 

esidence is a sufficient pledge that nothing low, 
nothing fanatical, nothing factious shall deform his 
page. As might justly be expected from an 
OxForpD scholar, we find in his book, opinions 
correborated by the experience of ages, and sen- 
tences polished after the noblest models of antiquity, 


THE ASSEMBLY’S MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 

A religious society in the United States, similar 
to the General Assembly ef the Church of Scoiland, 
have undertaken to patronize a montlily pamphlet, 
devoted entirely to Evangelical objects. Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Farrand, formerly a very respectable tutor at 
the college of Princeton, and Mr. k.. Chauncey, have 
the immediate superintendence of this moral and 
religious work. 

It seems perfectly well adapted to the views of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. It 
abounds. with biographical notices of pious men. 
It is fortified with strong arguments, in defence of 
the Christian faith. It contains exhortations always 
fervent, and sometimes enthusiastic to the practice 
of “ whatsoever things are of good report.” It 
successfully attacks the sceptic, and exhibits a very 
powertul array against the infidel. 

‘Tracts of this description, in a portable and popu- 
lar form, and afforded, like the present, for a very 
cheap considerationg are adinirably adapted to the 
wants and wishes of many, who have not time to 
peruse the prolix sermons of Barrow, or to follow 
the mazy reasonings of Bentley and Clarke. 

We understand that this magazine already meets 
with very liberal aid, and from our knowledge of the 
abilities, resources, and industry of the Editors we 
have not a doubt that it will fully-realize not only 
the hopes of the proprietors, but the claims of the 
public, 


RELF’S PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE. 


In a great commercial city, a daily paper, inde- 
pendently of its political objects, must be faithfully 
and punctually devoted to the exhibition of advertise- 
menis, to the collection of maritime and mercantile 
intelligence, and to the general interest of the dusy 
portion ef the community. Te such a paper the 
Quidnunc Yooks for his *daily bread of news, and 
even the idle, the fashionable, and the literary course 
over its columns, and beguile Time’s tediousness; 
in the chase, if not in the enjoyment of novelty. 
We do not hesitate to rank the valuable gazette of 
Mr. Rei# among the first in this city, because his 
indusiry.is very successfully exerted in obtaining 
the newest-information, because his Spirit never 
bends to the giddy humour of the populace, because 
his objects are always distinct and worthy, and be- 
cause his principles are not only sound and staunch, 
but explicitly avowed, and vigerousiy supported. 


_— | 





* « News, the manna of a day.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 


We congratulate the country, say the British re- 
yewers at the close of a criticism upon lord Strang- 
grd’s Peems, on the prospect of enrolling another 
ijystrious Hamme among her poets, and sceing a young 
jobleman directing his leisure not to the usual recre- 
tions of the turf and gaming table, but tothe success- 
if jyj cultivation of a talent, which enables him to dis- 
lay at the same time, an elegant and classical taste 


~—- —~—~ Oo yey 


c 

r jr polite liwerature, and the more valuable posses- 
¥ jon of a moral and benevolent heart. ‘ 

€ From the pecuharly happy execution of these 
. ranslations, we shali wait anxieusly for some origi- 
,, ij productions of lord Strang ford’s muse. 

¢ 


The editor of a true Indian newspaper, stating 
5, iat he had received by the British packet, a regu- 
h yr file of the London Oracle, adds, that though he 
inds “ nothing ofa very important nature in these 
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" paper's, they contain much interesting detail.” Now 
d {the author of this paragraph had not publicly 
r, ieclared himself to be read/y and truly an American, 
is gx would suppose, that both he and his composi- 
n ion were Of Hibernian birth. For how, in the 
B yme of St, Comaistency can a paper be an absolute 
- yegation Of important intelligence, and yet con- 
2 yin interesting details? By the head of App1- 
gx, and Jounson, and Go_psMITH this is not the 
my which our ancestors wrote. This is not the 
= English style. It isa specimen of the xew Ameri- 
i, ai, and we recommend it to the very particular 
t, ztention of Mr. Noah Webster. It will supply a 
l. nuine article for his projected dictionary of what, 
t vith so much Jndian felicity, he calls Zhe American 
" Language. ES 
4 tt: 
An advertisement which begins thus, Zo ‘the 
f ladies, led us to suppose that some momentous 
t event, or Some useful advice was about to be ad- 
\* dressed to the fair sex by some affectionate Mentor. 
if What was our surprise when it appeared, on exa- 
$ mination, to be merely the enumerations of the 
c irtues of a cosmetic. For “ A Lady, lately from 
t Euope, respectfully informs, &c. that she has 
y bought with her, a composition, the finest preserva- 
tve of the skin ever found. If usedat an early age 
‘ they may live to an hundred and never have a wrin- 
y tt, In winter it keeps the skin from chopping: 
’ insummer it keeps the skin from tamning. It takes 
¥ of freckles, or any dryness that may be on the 
y Bain. Paint, used without this is very pernicious. 
Thave known in my country,” the ingenious com- 
$ tition lady proceeds, “ ladies of the first rank, who 
lave knewn the benefit of it, and would not be with- 
C wut it for any consideration.” Itis thought that the 
y most careless observer in strolling the streets will 
E mark many ladies, whose ruddy faces demonstrate 
that they would not be without paint for any consi- 
tcration. A rustic young fellow, a sort of green- 
born recent from the woods, in a late visit to this 
i ity, told us he was absolutely at a loss to distin- 
tuish in the streets a modest woman frem a 
aly of scorched reputation. Because the former, 
. rth great judgment and decency, it must be con- 
/ kssed, by the arts of painting, transparent drapery 
. iid expressive glances assimilates herself precisely 
l othe appearance of the latter. It is recommended 
4 0 the Lay Preacher to sermonize against face 
. Painting. ‘He may find an apt text in the book of 
; Genesis. It describes the effect which a meretri- 
f tous appearance had upen the mind of a reflecting 
; Mtriarch—-“* When Judah saw her he thought her 
bbe an harlot, because she covered her face.” 


The following amiable sentiments are not less 
lhourable to the heart of App1soNn, than his mode 
expressing them is a proof of his powers as an 
thor, 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happi- 





Mss that I have never fallen into any fantastical | deyoted to this study in eyery week will preserve | 
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tastes, nor esteemed any thing the more for its be- 
ing uncommon. For this reason, I look upon thé 
whole country in spring time as a spacious garden, 
and make as many visits to a spot of daisies, ora 
bank of violets as a l’lorist does to his parterres. 
There is not a bush in blossom within a mile of me 
which I am not acquainted with, nor scarce a daffodil 
or cowslip that withers away in my neghbourhood 
without my missing it. I walked home in this tem- 
per of mind through several fields and meadows 
with an unspeakable pleasure; fot without reflecting 
on the bounty of Providence; which has made the 
most pleasing and most beautiful objects the most 
ordinary and most common. 

It is with satisfaction we learn, says the ingenious 

conductor of the London Literary Journal, that 
there-is now in the press, a new translation, which 
is much wanted, of the works of SaLiust, by Dr. 
Stuart. ‘To this performance are prefixed, two 
essays on the life, genius, and writings of the histo- 
rian, with elaborate notes, biographical and critical: 
the whole being designed te illustrate the civil, and, 
in particular, the literary history of the age of Au- 
gustus, and of that which immediately preceded it. 
The work, we understand, will be comprised in two 
volumes, quarto, of which the first will be devoted 
entirely to the essays, and the second to the works 
of SaLLust and to the copious historical and biogra- 
phical illustrations, accompanying the latter. We 
congratulate the lovers of classical learning on the 
prospect of this performance. By the one division 
it will probably add to the too small number of our 
respectable versions of the frrose classics; and by the 
other, besides a useful inquiry into the character of 
a writer, Which has, perhaps, never been fairly ap- 
preciated, it will open a considerable field for infor- 
mation as well as criticism on the literature of a 
celebrated period. It is a singular circumstance, 
however discreditable to EnglishJearning, that, with 
translations of the ancient foets, beyend question, 
the finest existing, we should still be outstripped in 
our versions of the frose authors of Greece and 
Rome, by the greater part of our European neigh- 
bours, who have any pretensions to taste or litera- 
ture. ‘The meretorious exertions of Mr. Murphy, 
and a few such scholars, will, we trust, ere long suc- 
ceed in wiping off the opprobrium from our nation- 
al character. 
The new musical piece, called Ali Babi, taken 
from the story of thé Forty Thieves, is to be 
brought out as an opera, in three acts, immediately 
after lent. . (Lon. fap.) 

Mr. Bowles’s edition of Pofie’s Works is in great 
forwardness, and will contain many unpublished 
letters. [ Tbid.} 


THE STUDY OF GREEK RECOMMENDED. 


[From the Pursuits of Literature. } 


As I am speaking of philosophy, I may be ex- 
cused if I say a few words of that language, in 
which its power has been most conspicuous. I see 
no more pedantry in the knowledge and study of 
the Greek tongue, than of the French or the Ger- 
man. But when I consider that every subject in 
philosophy, in history, in oratory, and in poetry, 
whatever can dignify or embellish human society in 
its most cultivated state, has there found the high- 
est authors: that the principles of compositién are 
better taught and more fully exemplified than in 
any other language; that the Greek writers are the 
universal legislators in taste, criticism, and just 
composition, from whom there is no appeal, and 
who will be found unerring directors; I would with 
peculiar emphasis and earnestness request young 
men of fortune, ability, and polished education, not 
to cast off the study of the Greek writers, when 
they Jeave school, or the university. A few hours 
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and improve their knowledge. It will animate the 
whole mass of their learning, will give colour vo 
their thoughts and precision te their’ expressions. 
There is no necessity either to quote or to speak 
Creek; but the constant perusal of the historians, 
philosophers, orators, and poets will be felt and per- 
ceived. In parliament and at the bar it would be 
most conspicuous. They who are wise will secret- 
ly attend to this recommendation, which must be 
disinterested, and proceeds from long experience. 

One of the English reviewers thus elegantly 
closes a criticism upon the life of Sir W. Jonrs— 
Ic.will be perceived that his mind was capacious 
and profound; his attainments various, almost be- 
yond example; he will be seen at one time immersed 
in the most intricate recesses of legal investigation ; 
developing the perplexities of philolegy ; in solemn 
communication with the sages of Greece and Rome; 
exploring the minute discriminations of the Lin- 
nzan systema; or playfully solacing himself in the 
bower of the muses. Asa lawyer he was prefound, 
as a Classical scholar admirable, as a man of gene- 
ral attainments most elegantly accomplished, and as 
a poet delightful. 

The following poetical expostulation contains in 
the concluding stanza, a very correct and brilliant 
image. 

Lines to a lady, coy to the author, who reduced himself 
to penury in consequence of the generosity ofthis tem- 


per. 
Ungenerous and mistaken maid, 
To scorn me thus, because I’m poor, 
Cans’t thou my liberal hand upbraid 
For dealing round my worthless ore. 


To spare’s the wish of little souls 
The great but gather to bestow, 

Yon torrent down the mountain rolls, 
But stagnates in the swamp below. 


Every poetical enthusiast has perused, and been 


! pleased with Coriiin’s Pensive Ode, on the death 


of the poet Thomson. The following S8tanzas, from 
the pen of Philip Freneau, resemble the tone and 
manner of | 
‘© In yonder grave a Druid lies.” 

They may be read with complacency by those who 
detest and deride the frolitics of the author. Criti- 
cism, sitting in judgment on the froetry or learning 
of a democrat, will dismiss political prejudices and 
credit genius of any party, for the successful exer- 
cise of the noble energies of the soul. 


In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 


Not so the ancients of these lands; 
The Indian, when from life releas’d, 
Again is seated with his friends, 
And shares again the joyous feast. 


His imag'd birds and painted bowl, 
And ven’son for a journey dress’t, 

Bespeak the nature of the soul, 
Activity, that wants no rest. 


His bow for action ready bent 
And arrows with a head of bone, 
Can only mean that life is spent, 
And not the finer essence gone. 


Thou, Stranger, that shall come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit; 

Yet mark the swelling turf and say, 
They do not lie, but here they sit. 


Here still a lofty rock remains, 
On which the curious eye may trace, 
(Now wasted half by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 


Here, still an aged elm aspires, 
Beneath whose far projecting shade, 

(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest play’d. 
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There oft a restless Indian queen, 

(Pale Morian, with her braided hair,) 
And many a barbarous form is seen, 

To chide the man that lingers there. 


By midnight moons on mpistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase array'd, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer,——a shade. 


And long shall timorous Fancy see, 
The painted chief and painted spear, 

And reason’s self shall bow the knee, 
To shadows and delusions here. 


— 


MY LAUNDRESS’S DAUGHTER. 


Why think ye the system Platonic all fiction ? 
Why pilfer the heart of Love’s chastest fire? 
Shall the tumult of passion ne’er bear contradiction, 
Awaken’d by fancy, fond hope, and desire. 
For the lore of meek Wisdom, when anxious I sought 
her 
Through green pears of youth by thelamp’s paly beam 
To my chamber oft stole my old laundress’s daughter, 
Like an houri, embodying the Musselman’s dream. 


No polish of Courts to her manners seem’d wanting, 
In each feature the Graces laugh’d careless to charm; 
For the tales of Urania her soul eager panting— 
Could the tutor the wiles of Love’s magic disarm? 
As thro’the dull pages of science I brought her, 
Toher mind slow unfolding the precepts of truth: 
Oft I gaz’d with delight on my laundress’s daughter, 
A’s beauty shone forth with luxuriance of youth. 


The Temple’s gay students, their pastimes and revels, 
Their bursts of mad folly, and lives idle spent ; 
I forsook—’tis real love and philosophy levels 
The wild views of pleasure with path of content; 
Of Fortune full often my pray’rs fond besought her, 
Unvaluing Fame, counting wealth a vain toy ; 
With a sigh of regret for my laundress’s daughter, 
To strew her lone way with the roses of joy. 


Five winters were lost in the sweetest seclusion, 
Five summers the dial new energies haste; 
Yenwrapt was my fancy with fairy delusion, 
To culture a weed forthe regions of taste; 
On her lips if with trespass some lessons I taught her, 
Hush thy tale, poison’d malice, ner envy reprove, 
Icould die with delight for my laundress’s daughter, 
But never could ruin the woman I love! 


What agony—madness—to the bosom imparting, 
Tears bedewing her hand fondly pres’d with adien, 

When the whirl of ambition new rhapsodies starting, 
Forbade the faint hope scenes of youth t6 renew ; 

Yet my soul felt new bliss, while romantic I thought her 
The beauty vain poets have fabled divine, 

While I clasp’d tomy heart my old laundress’s daughter 


Love and grief,not reproach mingl’d sorrows with mine. 


—— 


We doubt not but the following beautiful and 
much admired stanzas will be highly acceptable to 
every reader of correct taste. 


TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


Sweet flow’rs! that from your humble beds, 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 

And trust your unpretected heads 
Tocold Aquarius’ wat’ry skies. 


Retire, retire! these tepid airs 
Are not the genial breod of May; 
That sun with light malignant glares, 
Ahd flatters only to beiray. 


Stern winter's reign is not yet past— 
Lo! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy pinions comes the blast, 
And nips your roet, and lays you low. 


Alas, for such ungentle doom! 
But I will shield you, and supply 
A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drank the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away, 

O come, and grace my Ansa’s breast. 
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Ye droop, fond flowers! but did you know 
What worth, what goodness there reside, 
Your cups with liveliest tints would glow, 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 


For there has liberal nature join’d 
Her riches to the stores of art, 

And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft and sympathising heart. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drank the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away, 

O come, and grace my Anna’s breast. 


O! I should think! that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share, 
Years of anxiety repaid 
By one short hour of transport there. 


More blest than me thus shall ye live 
Your little day—and when yedie, 

Sweet flowers! the grateful muse shall give 
A verse; the sorrowing maid a sigh. 


While I, alas, no distant date, 
Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
Without a stone to tell my name. 


AN IMPERIAL ODE. 
Most humbly inscribedto Three Great Emperors, 


The emperor of Haytt, 
The Empreor of Gaul, 
And the emperor of Garratt ! 


BY BARD CLOFF. 


A dozen years have scarcely yet expir’d, 

Since half the world of dignities were tir’d; 

The Rights ot Man, in false apparel clad, 

Drove many profound politicians mad, 

Who, full of fury, utter’d dreadful cries 

Against Crown'd Heads, Empires, and Monarchies, 


Stubborn Democracy fil’d every page. 
And Vive /a Liberte” the song 
At the tip end of every tongue— 

Equality ! Equality! was all the rage !— 


Behold how fickle fashion alters! — 
Those who were busily employ’d 
In building cullotines and twining halters 
For Lords, and Dukes, and Kings, 
Then deemed such useless things, 
Determin’d to have all destroy’d, 
And the rare sport of murd’ring them enjoy’d— 
Now make Imperial robes in stately rows, 
And costly diadems to decorate plebeian brows! 


Fashions to other parts. advance, 
The world well knows, from tasty France. 
There, now, mock majesty’s display’d, 
In proud and solemn pomp array’d, 
Midst crowds of Lords and titled Ladies, 
With Princes and Princesses out of number; 
For titling now a noble trade is, 
Materials beings found in every lumber; 
No wonder, then the influenza spreads,— 
Soon, half mankind will pant for crowned heads. 


Already three fam’d men— whose blood 
Flow’d long before Old Noaun’s flood! 

Have soar’d above the vulgar herd, 

And shew’d the world what great men dar’d; 
For lo! the three are mighty Emperors rated, 
Self-honouring—self-admiring—selt-created 


First on the Imperial list is seen 

The meek and modest NAPOLENE, 

Whose picus soul is too sublime 

For one religion at a time ; 

We therefore see him at one view 

A Pagan, Mussulman, and Jew, 

And is as willing too, for ought we know, 

To kiss the Sovereign Pontilff’s toe, 

Then of Att FAITus should he be nam’d Deren- 
DER 

(Besides the name by which he rules— 

—*‘ Sole Emperor of the Fools !”’) 



































Lo! next across th’ Atlantic main = 
Another Emperor begins to reign ;—~ Ou 
The hurrane sable Chief, whose heart Say 
So well agrees with every other part: But 
Who rears a throne on poor Domingo’s wrecks Th 
Proclaiming rreepom to his brother black, At 
By fastening yokes about their necks, . Bu 
And tying burdens on their backs! An 
>Twas NaPo.en who first found out by chance Ha 
The mode of making free—the fashion is at France ’ 
‘ W! 
The third who mounts the throne (I meaa a stool Th 
For all the admiring world to stare at,— ) Th 
Claiming an equal right to rule— Th 
Is our accomplish’d Emperor oF GARrarr, lll 
’Though last we introduced great Harry’snam, It! 
He’s not the least in wisdom or in fame; . As 
His qualities, like theirs, have long been tried, To 
His title teo some think as good, Ins 
*Tis true his robe-is n-t so richly dy’d Hi 
—in HUMAN BLoop! Is | 
Nor is his inexpetienced Royal heart An 
Yet a proficient in the noble art, Ww 
His brother NaroLexeE—whom furies blegs!_ Hi 
At Jaffa, practis’d with such great success ; Ar 
Or that in which brave Dessalines delights, Bu 
As lately practis’d on the wretchéd whites, Ar 
Well, then, we'll grant those virtues strongey, Or 
In Emp’ror Dessatines and Em’pror Nappy. Pl 
Yet Harry’s reign, perhaps, will be the longest, Bu 
And Hargry’s subjects the most happy. if 
Fo 
oes Fi 
’ , 2.8 WwW 
Whether Diogenes the Cynic, says Epnuyy Di 
BURKE, was a traé philosopher, cannot easily by Ni 
| determined. He has written nothing. But th Bu 
sayings of his, which are handed down by others O1 
wre lively; and may be easily and aptly applied o Mf 
many occasions, by those whose wit is not so pe W 
fect as their memory. This Diogenes, as eve: 
one will recollect, was citizen.of a little bleak ae, 
situated on the coast of the Euxine, and: expose TO RE 
to all the buffets of that inhospitable sea. ives “- 
at a great distance from those weather-beaten walls “ Cla 
in ease and indolence, and in the midst of lite might ¥ 
rary leisure, when he was informed that his towns nour, 
men had condemned him to be banished from Si 
nope; he answered cooly, “ And I condemn them 
to live in Sinope.” The | 
perfect] 
es has des 
In the infancy of “ The Farmers’ Museum,” @ mood, 1 
small paper published, at Walpole in the State o 
New-lfampshire, some of the writers, who now con — Shi 
tribute to the Port Folio. were in the habit of len yom rn 
ing a struggling Miscellany their fostering al Whis 
Among others, was the ingenious Mr.  essENDEN Full s 
who has since, in consequence of a visit to England . The \ 
risen to great celebrity. In the year 1796, he comm From 
posed for The Farmers’ Museum, The Annu - P' 
Verses, in which he personated the character 0 Thos 
° c | 
Peter Hothead, Poet Laureat to the Jacobins. Il wy, 
this waggish poem he introduced the following But h 
verses. They exhibit all the Hudibrastic strengtl 
of their Author, and guéz the Editor in a manne “Vy, 
perfectly well-natured. spright 


*Tis said that this our village paper, 
By some is liken’d to a taper— 

Bur darts the rays of truth so far 
That most compare it to a star.— 
We hope before this year has run, 

’T will be a Literary Sun, 

And that its lustre will surprise one, 
Who comes within its bright-horizon; 
But as we think of nothing bigger, 
Perhaps "tis best to drop the figure, 
And just surmise, nar think to flatter, 
This journal’s furnish’d well with matter, The 
News both domestic and extraneous, 


Essays and extracts miscellaneous, nes of 
And writers too we’ve had of late, hocre 
Who are an honour to the state; tO exec 
We Jacobins assume a right, 

To praise ourselves with ail our might, Inv 
And I will modestly make known Viel 
The merit, which I think my own. No 3 






The mild but pithy Peter Hothead, Soot 
Whom Federalists all wish were shot dead, She 
Has risen late tol. fty station, Son 









Against the rude attacks of every vile Pretender. 


In learning’s glorious constellation. 
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And now he’ll venture any wager, 
That some have styl’d him *‘ Ursa Major;” 
Others, whose talents but to rail is, 

Say he’s Aurora Borealis. 

But all agree ’tis very clear 

That ke is faction’s engineer; 

At government has aim’d artillery, 

But never yet did stand in pillory; 

And, notwithstanding all his fears, 

Has had the luck to save his ears. 

We notice next that pious sage, 
Whose sermons every one engage; 
That bold Aristocratic teacher, 

The wight who styles himseif Lay Preacher, 
Though he’s a man of some renown, 
I'll syuzb him, should it cost a crown. 
I think his method somewhat sinister, 
As he has not been bred a minister, 
To intermeddle with divinity, 
Instructing folks in this vicinity; 

His tlowery road you may rely on, 

Is but a crooked path to Zion, 

And scribbling Alamode de Sterne, 
W ill never serve a preacher’s turn; 
His style is smooth as lover’s sonnet, 
And unadorn’d as Quaker’s bonnet, 
But interlarded with quotation, 
Arrang’d with apt alliteration; 

On lady’s cheek may raise a dimple, 
Please sentimental folks and simple; 
But, with submission much I doubt, 
If wicked folks will turn about, 
Forsake their sins one jot the quicker, 
For this wnconsecrated vicar. 

W ould you, Sir, leave your quaint morality, 
Dive deep in Freewill and Fatality, 
Ne’er meddle with aflaits of State, 
But Hopkins’ scheme elucidate; 

Or, listmg under Faction’s banner, 
Vary your title, style, and manner, 
And when sedition all your tone is, 
We two, perhaps, may be old cronies! 


att <4y 
10 READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
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“ Classicus” has chosen a theme, which, as he 
might Well suppose, is not ill adapted to our hu- 
mour. 


The character of “ The Amazonian lady” was 
perfectly familiar many years ago to Porr, who 
has described that fantastic female in every freakish 
mood, who 


— Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 
. Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. 

No thought advances but her eddy brain 

Whisks it about and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 
The wisest fool much time has ever made. 

From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratified, except her rage. 

So much the fury still outran the wit, 

The pleasure mist her, and the scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her provokes revenge from hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 


“Vagario” is just such a constant lover as the 


sprightly Suckiine has described. 


Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love thee more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall mould away his wings, 
Ee’r he shall discover, 

In the wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


The infamy of democratic theories, the mise- 
rics of democratic misrule, and the vileness of ce- 
hocratic slander, may weil excite an indignant bara 
to exclaim, . 2 


In vain may Sleep his store of opiate dews, 

Vith horn inverted, o’er my lids efuse: 

No cranquil slunsbers sooth my midnight hour, 

Such scoundrels start to honours, wealth and power; 
Should my tir’d sense imbibe the eblivious stream, 


Score rascal rebel havnts My starding dream. 
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* Sacharissa” wants a Waller. 


“ Counseller Quiddit,” we believe has forsaken 
the bar, and devoted himself to chamber prac- 
tice. 

In times factious, like our own “P.”’ need no’ 
be apprehensive of a paucity of topics in the dis- 
cussion of the theme he has chosen: 


When crimes thus brazen in the face of day, 
If genius stagnate, rage pours out the lay, 
Such as your democratic bards compese, 
With lingering Parturition’s painful throes. 


The writer, with the signature of T. who has 
volunteered as a Lounger, during these sultry days 
is compli ented. we understand, by Mr. Saunter 
with a declaration that such industry, associated 
with such abilities, merits another appellation, than 
that of an American Jdler. 


In the three last numbers of the Port Folio, we 
have assigned a broad space in our poetical depart- 
ment to a Translation of the Pastoral of Daphnis 
and Panrose, from the French of Madame de Gen- 
lis. As this version contained some unequivocal 
proofs of ingenuity; as the very attempt to fami- 
liarize the poetry of France to the apprehension of 
Americans, is equally unfrequent and laudable; 
and as we were convinced that the Translator, how- 
ever inexperienced, was deserving of encourage- 
ment, we resolved to print his communication. But 
we owe it to ourselves, and the public, as well as to 
him, to declare that this Pastoral, in its present dress, 
is not what Care might have made it. As we have 
signified before, the Translator is not deficient in 
talents, but he lacks, what most of our writers 
deplorably want, the .discipline of Oxrorpb, an 
early and strict education at some Classical Semi- 
nary, not governed by Calvinistic Sciolists, but by 
men elegantly, liberally, and profoundly learned, 
who could file the tongue, polish the pen, regulate 
the ear and form the taste. Many passages in this 
Pastoral are happily conceived and vigorously ex- 
pressed. But many of the rhymes are faulty, and 
some of the expressions feeble and prosaic. ‘The 
author, whom we wish to cherish, and whose dili- 
gence is almost the only quality of his mind, 
which requires a stimulus, with the liberality of a 
votary of literature, will, we doubt not, forgive 
these remarks. They are intended to warn against 
that common delusion in our country, that excei- 
lence in Polite Literature, may be attained by geni- 
us without industry, and that the criterion of genius 
is a facility of composition, which disdains the 
canons of criticism, and the discipline of the schools. 
The aspirers to literary renown, may be assured 
that there is no little by-path, no republican road te 
that sublime object. To write with energy, ele- 
gance, purity, and melody, they must patiently 
peruse the fine models bequeathed us by the An- 
cients. 
tice of Cicero must be regarded. ‘The rules o! 
rous prose, must be exemplified in writings no! 
destined to oblivion. 
tend to be audacious authors, without first beings 
decile pupils. The power of fine writing is ne 
acquired by the talisman of impulse. Labour mus 
be superadded to genius: 


There are secrets, which who knows not now, 
Must, ere he reach them, Ci.1MB THE HEAPY ALPS 
OF sciExcE, and devote seven years to tozi. 


‘¢ Loprnus” has translated with great spirit, son. 
of the sublimer Odes of the Bard of Venusiu: 
These elegant specimens of Classical tase are r 
-erved.—W e request Lodinus. during the Ieisu: 
of Summer, and the approaching Autumn, to 
range and multiply bis papers, which we will pu 








| lish soon in a form more worthy of their merit. 





The precepts of QuinTILIAN, the prac- 
Classical Prosody, and the mellifluence?of nume- 


In short, we must not pre- | 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


Your topers, who guzzle october, 
And drink ’cause they love to get drunk, 
Are wretches whenever they’re sober, 
Devoid ef wit, humour and spunk. 


We'll drink, while we’ve wit to inspire us, 
And women our joys to refine, 
We’il drink, while their beauty can fire us, 


And stop—when we’ve got no more wine! 


L—o. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Term not that Love which rises at first sight, 
That unrefin’d, gross, ocular desire. 

Cupid, the lap-dog, feels the same delight, 
When pretty Phillis owns an amorous fire. 


Beauty’s a transient captivating flower, 

When pluck’d, it fades and palls to please no 
more; 

*Tis a mere toy, the plaything of an hour, 

Soon thrown aside when novelty is o'er. 


Even nature’s various charms would faintly shine, 
And soon familiar grown lose every zest, 
Unless we felt that influence divine, 

Which animates the scene to make us blest. 


Lightly may trip the harmonious form of grace, 
With liquid lustre witching eyes may roll, 

Enchanting smiles may deck th’ angelic face, 

But ali how vain! without the according soul. 


The soul of woman only can impart 
‘That-pure, that permanent ecstatic love, 

Which into adoration warms the heart, 
And gives a foretaste of our bliss above. 


T. Le 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
PATIENCE. 
Pensive nymph of thoughtful air, 
Although distrest, yet free from care, 
Though sorely tri’d, victorious still, 
In calmly bearing every ill, 
Enduring keen affliction’s dart, 
Nor can it wound thy constant heart; 
Content, serene, and eheerful thou, 
E’en time himself to thee must bow. 
CLARA, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LINES SENT TO A YOUNG LADY AS FRQM AN ADe 
MIRER OF HERS, 


Sweet maiden, whom my soul adores, 
Accept my humble ditty, 

And though the tribute you despise, 

Ah look on me with pity. 

In me my lovely girl may see 


| A fond and faithful lover, 


Who dares te tune his lyre to praise, 
The blue eyed maid of Dover, 


Presumptuous thought! ah, who can paing., 
The soft effulgence streaming 

l’rom those bright orbs of loveliest form, 
With heav’n’s own azure beaming! 

Who can describe the rows of pearl, 
Those lips of coral cover: 

Each various beauty sure adorns 
The bhie eyed maid of Dover, 














And though the graces of her form, 
And every lovely feature, 

Surpass in varied excellence, 
The usual gifts of nature; 

Yet still her mind compasses these, 
No art can here improve her, 

Or match in feeling and in truth, 
The blue eyed maid of Dover. 


To own a heart, yet boast it free, 
Would be a vain endeavour: 

My beating heart has long been her’s, 
And will be her’s forever ! 

The most inconstant she must fix, 
And chain the wildest rover, 

For who can change that once had lov’d 
The blue eyed maid of Dover? 
: FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CASTLE BUILDBING—AN ELEGY. 

From the following passage in Sterne— 

* Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can at once 
surrender itself to illusions, that cheat expectation and 
sorrow ef their weary moments.” 

Goddess of golden dreams, whose magic power 

Sheds smiles of joy o’er misery’s haggard face; 
And lavish strews the visionary flower, 

To deck life’s dreary paths with transient grace. 


I woo thee Fancy from thy Fairy Cell, 

Where, midst the endless woes of human kind, 
Wreapt in ideal bliss thou lov’st to dwell, 

And sport in happier regions unconfin‘d. 


Deep sunk, O goddess! in thy pleasing trance, 
Oft’ let me seek some low sequestered vale, 

Whilst Wisdom’s self shall steal a sidelong glance, 
And smile contempt—hut fisten to my tale. 


Alas! how little do her votaries guess, 

Those rigid truths which learned fools revere, 
Serve but to prove (O bane to happiness!) 

Our joys delusive but our woes sincere! 


Be’t theirs to search where clustering roses grow, 
Touching each sharp thorn-point to prove how 
keen; 
Be’t mine to trace their beauties as they blow, 
And catch their fragrance where they blush un- 
seen. 


Haply my path may lie through barren vales, 
Where niggard fortune all her smiles denies; 

Even there shall Fancy scent the ambient gales, 
And scatter flowrets of a thousand dies. 


Nor let the worldling scoff! be his the task 
To form deep schemes and mourn his hope be- 
tray’d; 
Be mine to range unseen— it’s all I ask— 
And form new worlds beneath the silent shade. 


To bid groves, hills, and limpid streams appear, 
The gilded spire, arch’d dome; and fretted vault, 
And sweet society be ever near, 
Love ever young, and friends without a fault! 


T see entranced the gay conception rise, 

My harvest ripen and my white flocks thrive, 
And still as fancy pours her large supplies, 

I taste the godlike happiness to give. 


To check the patient widow’s deep fetch’d sighs— 
To shield her infant from the north blast rude; 
To bid the sweetly glittering tear arise, 
That swims in the glad eye of gratitude: 


To join the artless maid and honest swain, 
Where fortune rudely bars the way to joy; 
To sooth the tender mother’s anxious pain, 








And guard with fostering hand her darling boy: 
‘ 4 
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To raise up modest merit from the ground, 
And send th’ unhappy smiling from my door; 
To spread content and cheerfulness around, 
And banquet on the blessings of the poor. 


Delicious dream! how oft’ beneath thy power, 
Thus less’ning the sad load of other’s woe, 
I steal from rigid fate one happy hour, 
Nor feel I want the pity I bestow! 


Delicious dream! how often dost thou give 
A gleam of bliss which truth would but destroy; 
Oft’ dost thou bid my drooping heart revive, _ 
And catch one cheerful glimpse of transient joy! 


And oh! how precious is that timely friend, 
Who checks Affliction in her dread career— 

Who knows distress, well knows that he may lend 
One hour of life who stops one rising tear. 


Oh but for thee! long since the hand of care 
Had mark’d with kui yale my furrowed cheek; 
Long since the shivering grasp of cold despair, 


Had chill’d my breast and forc’d my heart to 


break. 


For ah! affliction steals with trackless flight— 
Silent the stroke she gives—but not less keen: 

And bleak misfortune, like the Eastern blight, 
Sheds black destruction though it flies unseen. 


Come then kind Fancy, and with lenient hand, 
Dry my moist cheek and smooth my furrow’d 
brow; 
Bear me o’er smiling tracks of fairy land, 
And give me more than Fortune can bestow. 


Mix'd are her boons, and checquered all with ill, 
Her smiles the sunshine ef an April morn; 
The cheerless valley skirts the gilded rill, 
And latent storms in every gale are borne. 


Give me the hope that sickens not the heart; 
Give me the wealth that has no wealth to fly; 

Give me the pride thy honours can impart: 
Thy friendship give me warm in poverty. 


Give me a wish the worldlings may deride, 

The wise may censure and the proud may hate; 
Wrapt in thy dreams to lay the world. aside, 

And catch a bliss beyond the reach of fate. 

FOR THE PORT FoL20. 

, OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Though few, very few, were the hours of delight 

That erst cheer’d me on life’s dreary way; 
Though hope’s fairy visions had fled from my sight, 

And despair had long clouded my day. 





TO MISS 


Yet as late by some angel of happiness led, 
My dim eye caught the lustre of thine, 


And drank with delight the bright beams that it 


shed, 
O Heav’ns! what pure raptures were mine ! 


So the sun will most kindly appear ’midst the storm, 
And abroad shed the lustre of day, 
To dispel the dread gloom of the tempest’s dark 
form, 
And gladden mankind with his ray. 


Yet chide not—sweet fair—nor awaken my woe, 
Comfort seldom revisits this breast. _ 
I do not approach as a lover—ah no, 
To me ’tis not giv’n to be blest. 


While others address you with splendour and art, 
What hope can be cherish’d by me? 
Who beast not of fortune—but only a heart 
Enamoured of virtue and thee. 
B. 


> 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. J. B. WHO DIED Iw THE 
WEST-INDIES IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In vain for me the breathing Spring appears, 
And new drest nature hails returning May, 

No pleasing hope my drooping bosom cheers, 
I feel my spirits with my health decay. 


Consign’d in early youth to pain and woe, 
I’m doom’d the remnant of my days to moun, 
To taste no happiness—no joy to know, 
But weep o’er scenes that never must return, 


For he, alas! my brother and my friend 

Is gone, nor could fraternal influence save, 
Nor all my fond solicitude portend 

His doleful fate—or snatch him from the gray. 


In pride of health—in life’s most flatt’ring bloom, 
With every gen’rous sentiment inspir’ 

He sunk regretted to an early tomb, 
And far from ev’ry tender tye expir’d. 


No friend stoed near his dying eyes to close, 
T’ inhale the accents of departing breath, 
To pour sweet consolation o’er his woes, 
Or smooth his passage to the realms of death, 


of 


4 Ape expiring lamp inconstant burns, 


e ling’ring blaze unwilling to depart 
Fondly delays—then flies—nor more returns, 
So fond endearments still withheld his heart. 


Far from his weeping friend and nativeshon 
Ah! could just Heav’n his €fuel fate deenge! 
In death’s cold arms he sunk—te rise no MOre,_ 
** And left the world to sadness and te mew” 







But why my soul thus impiously complain! 
Against the will of Heav’n—or mourn his fall; 
He’s snatch’d in pity from a world of pain, 
And only paid the debt impos’d on all. 


And theugh no pomp or honour grac’d his bier, 
Nor pride ad his modest grave with art, 

Yet o’er his fate shall friendship shed the tear, 
That speaks the mournful language of the heart. 


And o’er his tomb, the melancholy Muse, 
The fond protectress ef the good and brave, 
Shall many a sympathetic strain diffue, 
And cull the fairest flow’rs to deck his grave. 
B. 


EPIGRAMS. 
A la Fabulas de Esopio. 


Si al hombre con mudo labio 

Los brutes mucho han instruido, 
Que no haran ya que han podido 
Aprender 4 hablar de un Sabio? 


A Las Lagrimas de dos Amantes. 


E] impossibile mayor 

Que halla Ovidio, es que del fuege 
Nazca el agua. Yo lo niego; 

Que he visto Ilorar de amor, 


*,* A translation is requested. 
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